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Reviews 
“Truth about Russia ”.* 


FOR ONE REASON or another, the editor of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette is, perhaps, more widely known than any other liv- 
ing journalist. In the present volume he has given us not 
merely a revised edition of his editorial correspondence, 
thoroughly workmanlike and interesting, not alone a discus- 
sion, on journalistic lines, of the relations of the Great Pow- 
ers as he views them, or a contribution to Russian sociology 
as seen through Western spectacles; but an exhibit of the 
natural history and psychology of a representative journal- 
ist, which is not the less remarkable because it is entirely 
unconscious. 

It is the custom to regard Journalism in its quintessence 
as an American art or production. Its wiles, its stratagems 
and spoils, its audacity, its genial condescension—in a word, 
the bright consummate flower of Journalism has been sup- 
posed to flourish only in our congenial air. This error—for 
such, alas! it proves—now follows William Tell and other 
outworn myths, into the region of discarded fancies. We 
are outdone, and Mr. Stead has proved it. 

In America the reciprocal attitude of the Great Powers is 
little heeded until it takes concrete shape in political or 
warlike action. Then it may affect the price of wheat or 
rifles. The American looks at such matters in a straight- 
forward, business-like way. The sentimental attitudes, the 
excitement born of prejudice and nursed by rumor, the 
moving of national politics consequent on the dyspepsia or 
the whims of Exalted Personages, seem to him silly or in- 
credible. Across the sea these things are real and porten- 
tous. It was, therefore, with an heroic seriousness that Mr. 
Stead went forth to interview the Powers and decide for the 
readers of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette whether they must regard 
the Tsar as peace-keeper or peace-breaker of the Continent. 

‘If my conclusions are mistaken, of course there is no more 
to be said. But if they are sound, then the foreign policy 
of England should be revolutionized.’ As the true inter- 
pretation of the attitude of a Power depends largely on a 
just estimate of its internal state, Mr. Stead adds to his re- 
port on the professions made by dignitaries, such details as 
seem to him advisable, especially in the case of Russia, with 
regard to the domestic situation of each. Nor does he hold 
up his mirror merely to statesmen and soldiers. Tolstoi, 
the sage, does not escape; and the Journalist pauses occa- 
sionally to contemplate with naive satisfaction his own phy- 
siognomy. 

In France he does not tarry long, but photographs for his 
readers Gen. Boulanger, whose character must have appeared 
to him in certain aspects very professional. In fact, there 
are not wanting those who hold that in the makin g of 
the General a great Journalist was wasted. Mr. Stead de- 
cides that France does not want war and would fail in an 
offensive war, but is quite capable of defending herself. In 
Germany also no one wants war or expects it, but she keeps 
her her powder dry—and plenty of it.. In Austria Mr. Stead 
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scents danger from Magyar intrigue, but the possibility 
seems remote. After getting out of Germany he writes a 
chapter on Prince Bismarck’s ‘ Reptilien-fund,’ which is well 
worth reading. The universal espionage and power gained 
by subsidizing secretly a venal press are admirably de- 
scribed. The disastrous results for the public are clearly 
stated, but with a colorless impartiality which seems to indi- 
cate a certain professional pride in the fact that, if free 
speech and discussion must be throttled by a single individ- 
ual will, a ‘ Reptilian ’ press is a far more potent engine than 
any system of police or countless myriads of spies. 

According to Mr. Stead Russia is a peace-keeper, and his 
conclusions seem justified. This settled, he takes up her 
internal situation. Given autocracy, how to evolve justice 
and good government,—this is the conundrum. He inter- 
views at great length the Russian Boulanger, Gen. Ignatieff; 
and among other professional masterstrokes enquires of him 
how it is that he has become popularly known as the ‘ Fa- 
ther of Lies.’ The General promptly assures him that it is 
because he invariably tells the truth ! 

Mr. Stead visits the prisons of St. Petersburg, except 
those occupied by political prisoners, and finds them on the 
whole clean and satisfactory. But he fully endorses and 
quotes from Mr. Kennan’s description of the horrible condi- 
tion of the forwarding prisons of Siberia. He does not dis- 
cuss the exile question, and even intimates that it is prac- 
tically decided to put an end to it, and that the communes 
will no longer be permitted to send their black sheep to Si- 
beria unless they will undertake to pay the expenses in- 
curred, His attitude toward Russia is distinctly friendly, 
and he accepts the situation, as it is, in principle, as far as 
a free Englishman can. But the task is too great. The 
stars in their courses fight against the man or government 
that would dam the stream of progress toward justice and 
law, as opposed to autocracy and irresponsibility. Through- 
out his narrative it appears unmistakably that absolutism is 
simply an intrenched failure. Favoritism, irresponsible of- 
ficials, bribery and corruption, strangling red tape, criminal- 
ly insufficient prison accommodations, and lethargy in the 
national church, combine to render the administration of 
the government a disgrace to civilization. In the matter of 
religious persecution the man rises above the journalist, and 
the Russian dissenters find a champion. The brothels are 
licensed but the prayer-meetings forcibly closed by the 
police, was the complaint of one poor woman. 

Since autocracy lies helpless in the netted red tape of its 
own Officialism, what remedy does the Journalist propose 
for this state of things? An imperial newspaper, which 
will print all that is sent to it, with Gen. Ignatieff as editor ! 
Freedom of speech and petition by a single channel officially 
controlled. Mrs. Partington and her mop against the Atlantic 
Ocean. Of Tolstoi, impracticable but lovable mystic, he tells 
us much, but little that ismew. Asked if he were to advise for 
Russia, what it would be,he said: ‘ Nationalize the land, de- 
clare absolute liberty of conscience, and establish the liber- 
ty of the Press.’ It would seem as if the Mystic were wiser 
in his generation than the Editor. 





The Indo-European Languages * 


‘Many men and many minds’ applies to philology as to 
other things. The constant extension of knowledge con- 
cerning dead and living languages necessitates the taking 
account of stock in the big shop, but the same thing also 
causes men to see the old materials in a new light. Bopp’s 
‘Comparative Grammar’ was a landmark in philology for 
many years, until the stress of new material and altered 
views of the past, historically as well as philologically con- 
considered, made it necessary to plant another guidepost. 
This was done in 1861 by Schleicher in his ‘Compendium,’ 
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which was revised as well as might be in 1876. The lapse 
of ten years was enough to render a new work desirable, and 
now the English translation has begun to appear, having 
benefited by Prof. Brugmann’s own corrections. The dif- 
ficulties of a translator of professorial German are great, 
particularly when the science requires the formation of many 
words to express distinctions of thought which are tolerably 
clear when expressed by German compound words, but can 
not so easily be rendered in English. Our language will not 
brook the offhand formation of new terms. Dr. Wright has 
been forced to use such words as ‘strong-grade,’ ‘inter- 
sonantal,’ ‘ initiality,’ ‘slurred and broken accent,’ in conse- 
quence of which, but not wholly because of which, easier 
English than his has certainly been written. 

The width of Prof. Brugmann’s sweep is shown by the fact 
that his outlines include Sanscrit, the language of the Aves- 
ta, Old Persian, Old Armenian, Old Greek, Latin, the tongue 
of Umbrians and Samnites, Old Irish, Gothic, Old High 
German, Lithuanian and Old Bulgarian. The scheme does 
not include languages usually considered beyond the Indo- 
Germanic pale, but it considers the tongues of the Albanian 
mountaineers and of the Armenians, a people whose exact 
place in the family of languages has been subject to much 
discussion. The Albanian language of old Illyria has been 
studied in comparatively modern forms, but that of Arme- 
nia in the old literary dialect. It will be seen, then, that 
Prof. Brugmann has investigated the history of words in 
these various tongues as near their sources as records allow. 
Documents of Lithuanian and Lettic are as recent as the 
Sixteenth Century; the few specimens of Old Russian are 
but little earlier. These three tongues are called the Baltic 
branch, and are allied to the Slavonian. The Avesta’s lan- 
guage, on the other hand, is extremely ancient, but how old 
it would be hard to say. As to Sanskrit, the hymns of the 
Rigveda are supposed to be as early as B.C. 1500. 

Brugmann’s preliminary remarks are brief and interesting. 
Thus, in regard to suffixes, he says: ‘The formation of suf- 
fixes is not a work which belongs to any special pre-historic 
period and which was concluded at any definite point of 
time. But when once this process had begun, it was per- 
formed anew through all the periods of the history of the 
Indo-Germanic languages, and will probably also be re- 
peated again in the future, so long as our languages continue 
to develop.’ He warns us against supposing that the roots 
which we obtain by stripping words to their lowest term had 
an existence as independent words at any period. ‘We do 
not know what shape Indo-Germanic words had towards the 
end of the root-period, and this applies especially to the fact 
that we are unable to say whether language at this stage pos- 
sessed only monosyllabic words, or only words of more than 
one syllable, or both categories. Secondly, the analyses of 
elements which were directly annexed to the ends of roots is 
of a most doubtful nature. And lastly we are unable to 
determine what phonetic changes inflexional compounds had 
undergone from the beginning up to the dissolution of the 
primitive community.’ In two or three cases Prof. Brugmann 
fancies that he detects signs of dialectic differences in the 
mother-language of the tongues which are placed together 
under the clumsy and misleading term Indo-Germanic. 
Where this mother-language was spoken he does not pretend 
to say, but notes that modern scholars lean to Europe, not 
Asia, as the old home of the race. 

The necessity of such a thorough-going and yet suffi- 
ciently brief analysis of the early tongues of our race needs 
no statement, and Prof. Brugmann has carried out the plan 
in a very workmanlike spirit. The translation is far clearer 
than one might expect and reflects great credit on Dr. 

Wright, though one must qualify as a mistake of translator 
as well as publisher the absence of a thorough index for this 
volume. Even should another volume appear in a reason- 
able time containing an index for both, this will not take the 
place of separate indexes, one for each volume. Paper and 
typography are capital. 
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Number 27 
Balzac’s ‘“‘ Louis Lambert ” * 

In ‘Louis LAMBERT’ we enter upon the distinctly mys- 
tic phase of Balzac’s genius, of which the foreshadowing 
lay already in ‘The Magic Skin.’ The writing of this book 
cost Balzac the reading of many; and yet it is as inferior to 
the chronicles of provincial and Parisian life as an occult phi- 
losophical story, in which Swedenborgianism and catalepsy 
are mingled in equal proportions, well can be to a chronicle 
of vivid, healthful life. The novel of trance, of recondite 
psychic states, of unexplored physiological and pathological 
abysses began its triumphs with this book, though the theme 
is as old as old Apollonius, as the Pythoness intoxicated 
upon her tripod, as the German mystics of the last century, 
as the thaumaturges of India. Intellect in its occultation is 
never an agreeable subject to write of or think about; 
and while one follows the trail of this romance with fas- 
cinated interest, the interest is kindled and kept up, not by 
Louis Lambert himself, or the friend who tells the tale, or 
the woman who marries the hero, but by the pathos of the 
situation, the precision of the analysis, the acute and pierc- 
ing glance which Balzac has cast into remote labyrinths of 
the human soul, where twist and writhe all the eely things 
unknown to health,—abnormal consciousness, ecstasy, un- 
natural vision, unhealthy intelligence, and things that are to 
wholesome states of mind what marshy phosphorescence is 
to sunlight. We remember once seeing a resplendent mush- 
room which at night appeared fairly to blaze with light: 
such is ‘ Louis Lambert,’—a nocturne in music, a Niobe in 
sculpture, a Frankenstein in art, a freak in metaphysics. 

Mr. Parsons's Introduction is extremely interesting; but 
why approach the land of Balzac in a vestibule-train of such 
length? Here are three short stories covering 175 pages 
‘introduced ’ by a preface 155 pages in length! Even the 
Parthenon was not approached by a flight of 155 steps; and 
why the least important of Balzac’s stories? Hawthorne has 
psychological studies far more wonderful than any of these 
—and just as inexplicable; yet nobody ‘ introduces’ them. 
The fact is, stories of the kind before us cannot be ex- 
plained, and were not intended to be ‘ understood’ in the 
ordinary sense at all. They are intended as studies of a 
certain sort to impress readers, to evoke associations or 
reminiscences of similar things in the mind of each person 
that meets with them, to treasure up certain curious phe- 
nomena common to many people, and to put them before 
the people in an artistic setting. In a biography of Balzac, 
such a commentary on the growth of his mind and its 
wheeling into these uncanny grooves would be interesting 
enough—nay, indispensable, perhaps. Here it seems out 
of place. Miss Wormeley, as usual, has done her part of 
the work well, though she doubtless, like ourselves, is loath 
to leave behind her the rich natural landscape of the great 
romancer for a plunge into the moral catacombs. A char- 
nel-house, however, is as much the anatomist’s dwelling- 
place as that living charnel-house on legs—a street of Paris 
—and one can hardly blame Balzac for giving both views. 





A New Translation of the A-neid t¢ 

AFTER the abortive attempt to render the Aineid line by 
line in English hexameters, noticed in these columns a few 
months ago, it is a pleasure to turn to the translation by Mr. 
Hamilton. This is the rendering of a poem as poetry. 
The translator has not bound himself to reproduce with 
exactness the letter of the original. He has rather aimed 
to bring out its spirit in English form. The metre of the 
narrative portions is the iambic pentameter, which Mr. 
Hamilton handles for the most part with ease and grace. 
The speeches are rendered in a variety of metres, which in 
many cases are skilfully adapted to the sentiments expressed. 
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Thus near the beginning of Book I., the passionate address 
of Juno to Holus is rapid and strong in its movement: 
O £olus, for the king of gods 
And ruler of mankind 

Has granted thee to calm the floods 
Or lash them with the wind, 

A nation of my bitter foes 
Sails o’er the Tuscan sea, 

Its gods, the remnants of its woes, 
Bringing to Italy : 

Strike power. then into the blast, 
Drive forth the winds adverse, 

Then to the waves their bodies cast 
And all the fleet disperse. 

But the reassuring A®olus replies in flowing anapaests: 
It is thine, gracious queen, to ordain ; 
To obey thy behest is my right ; 

Thou grantest me this my domain 
With all it possesses of might. 


Thro’ thy favors my high lot is cast 
At the feasts of the gods to recline ; 

Thro’ thy will I am king of the blast 
And rule it with power divine. 

The introduction of these different verse-forms strikes 
one at first unfavorably, as tending to give no impression of 
the stately and progressive movementof the original. Nev- 
ertheless, it must be confessed that the present generation 
of readers has less taste for long poems in unvaried rhythm 
than the age of Queen Anne had. Certainly Mr. Hamilton’s 
translation is far more attractive to the eye as well as to the 
mind on account of the numerous changes. As an English 
poem it is not entirely free from blemish. We notice a ten- 
dency to make words like dre do duty as two syllables. The 
pronouns ¢hou and you, when referring to the same person 
and in the same connection, are interchanged indiscrimin- 
ately. Occasionally the translator betrays a lack of -famil- 
iarity with the more delicate usages of the Latin. To citea 
single instance, he renders fzus by pious, though the concep- 
tion at the basis of the Latin word is not goodness but duty, 
and the English homonym gives an entirely wrongidea. Asa 
whole, however, Mr. Hamilton’s book is calculated to give 
the English reader unacquainted with the original a better 
idea of the Afneid than any other translation we have seen. 
It is to be hoped that he will be encouraged to attempt a 
translation of the last six books of the poem. 





‘“‘The Despot of Broomsedge Cove” * 


IN THIS BOOK Miss Murfree has surpassed in strength 
and intensity her previous work. Her style is simpler, her 
plot more studied. She has always shown great descriptive 
power, and an intense appreciation of the dramatic forces at 
work in the uncouth material at her hand, but there has also 
been a crudeness about her work which suggested that she 
was overpowered by her subject. 
appeared; the technique is better, while there is no loss of 
breadth or energy. The descriptions of storms in the 
mountains, from the howling tempests to the soft spring rains, 


are marvellous in their vividness and truth: while reading of. 


the severer storms, one is in the Tennessee Mountains, with 
the rain dashing down in sheets and the wind whistling 
through the pines; in the pauses that so often occur in the 
conversations of these taciturn mountaineers, the slow drip 
of the rain is heard as it sinks into the spongy ground. Yet, 
fine as these descriptions are, before the book is finished we 
feel surfeited; it would have been better if there had been 
a hundred pages less. The characters are forcibly drawn 
and well analyzed; each is atype. Teck Jepson and Marcella 
Strobe chiefly engage interest, as being the hero and hero- 
ine. Jepson, the ‘ Despot,’ believing in his divine mis- 
sion as Censor, by the mere power ofvhis will carries out his 
supposed inspired sentences. Heis at last guilty of the very 
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This crudeness has dis- 








human weakness of falling in love, and then his motives be- 
come sadly mixed. He is doubtful of himself and so loses 
his influénce over others; an adverse current of opinion sets 
in, and his arbitrary verdicts react on him until his fallibil- 
ity is firmly established, and his once scornful sweetheart 
alone remains to console him. He is then more satisfactory 
asa husband than as acharacter. Eli Strobe, the upholder 
of the law; old Mrs. Strobe, with her expressed and sup- 
pressed witticisms; Jake: Baintree, with his weak cunning; 
Eugene Rathburn and his Nineteenth Century thirst for 
wealth; Clem Sanders, the mighty smith and bashful wooer, 
and the Parson, with his firm and fearful belief in the bod- 
ily presence of the Devil, have all of them strong personali- 
ties. There are several exciting incidents that would be 
sensational in any other region; but here is a land that has 
been forgotten by civilization, whose inhabitants are con- 
servative without knowing the meaning of the word, and who 
resent any suggestion of progress as an insult. Miss Mur- 
free is the gifted interpreter of an almost lost and forgotten 
race—primitive creatures who fulfil many of the require- 
ments of the untravelled foreigner’s ideal American. 





“Epochs of Church History” * 

FEW THINGS in the earlier history of England are more 
interesting than the relations of the Church to the Crown 
and to Rome, and in few things has there been so much 
difference of opinion. The author of ‘The English Church 
in the Middle Ages’(1) has endeavored to represent as 
clearly as possible this double relation of the Church from 
the days of Augustine to those of Wyclif. He has given a 
graphic and interesting account of the Christianizing of 
Britain by the Roman missionaries, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of the Celtic influence which emanated particularly 
from Iona. Yet it must be confessed that the limits of the 
book hardly permit the use of sufficient evidence to justify 
any conclusion as to the continuing independence of the 
English Church, or any good reason for believing that it was 
always so free from dependence upon Rome as to claim with 
propriety the name of a national church. It is true enough 
that Archbishops occasionally refused to obey papal man- 
dates, but so they did in France, and much more in Ger- 
many. Distance from the Curia of course fostered a spirit 
of independence, but the vital point of a national church— 
existence apart from Rome—is a mere figment of the im- 
agination. The book, however, is extremely useful in its 
clear and definite statements as to the influence of the Church 
upon the life and institutions of the English people. 

Even less satisfactory than the first mentioned volume of 
the Epochs of Church History is the number entitled ‘ The 
Popes and the Hohenstaufen’ (2). The subject is one of such 
importance and involved in so many side-issues, that perhaps 
the writer may be pardoned for his unsatisfactory treatment 
of it in the limited space of 250 pages. It is, indeed, a mat- 
ter of great difficulty to abbreviate so boundless a subject with- 
out destroying its attractiveness and sacrificing its lucidity. 
The relations of the Popes and the Hohenstaufen not only 
concerned all Europe and a part of Asia, indirectly, but the 
theory of the Holy Roman Empire was itself on trial, and 
was proven to be an impossible one. This great phase of 
the subject has not been dwelt on sufficiently, and yet it is its 
most important one. We obtain, nevertheless, very definite 
notions of the lust for temporal power which had seized the 
Church of the Middle Ages, and of the prostitution of re- 
ligion to worldly ambition. 

The ‘ History of the University of Cambridge ’ (3) is in 
the highest degree attractive. Especially delightful are the 
chapters which depict so vividly to the modern reader the 
university life and the university teaching before the dawn 
of the new learning. The early democracy and the later 
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exclusiveness of the University are well contrasted. We 
easily trace the causes of both these characteristics, and re- 
joice with the author in the approach of the Cambridge of 
to-day to the more liberal and enlightened policy of mediz- 
val times. Very interesting to the American feader is the 
closing chapter, which describes the university extension 
movement. This originated in 1867, and has now so devel- 
oped that in 1885-6, over 8,000 students attended the lec- 
tures at fifty different centres. The teaching of the Uni- 
versities in England is therefore no longer confined to those 
who attend the lectures at Cambridge or Oxford or any 
other University town, but is projected, so to speak, into 
every county and every town by this new and seemingly 
most successful system.’ The present volume is an abridge- 
ment of a much fuller work by the same hand. 





“Japan and its Art” * 
AFTER examining the costly, illustrated, but inaccurate 
and historically worthless books on Japanese art—always 
excepting Dr. Anderson’s scholarly and conscientious mas- 
terpiece—it is very pleasant to meet with a sensible, modest, 
accurate work like the present. Mr. Marcus B. Huish is 
the editor of Zhe Art Journal of London. In addition to 
his long study of the subject from the splendid specimens to 
be found in Europe, he has had the valuable aid of a Japanese 
scholar, Mr. Masayuké Kataoka. The author has read care- 
fully the very best writers on Japan, and very little if any of 
the elaborate nonsense that has been of late years written 
about Japanese art escapes from his pen. He has endeav- 
ored, and very properly so, to make himself critically famil- 
iar with the soil out of which the art hassprung. As serious- 
ly as the language, law or religion of a nation deserve to be 
studied, so does the art of a people. Rightly, then, the au- 
thor devotes nearly half the book to terse and graphic 
sketches of the physical aspects, political history, religion, 
mythology, society, house-building and house-furnishing, 
folk-lore, fora and fauna of the land where the day begins. 
He tells this part of his story in a unique manner, Asa 
certain historian gave us a medallic history of Holland, pic- 
turing it from the die and the metal struck from it, so Mr. 
Huish tells the fascinating story of Japan with native illus- 
trations in ivory, bronze, lacquer, porcelain and carving. 
The remaining chapters, comprising half of the book, detail 
the various processes and results in lacquer, metal-work, 
sculpture in wood and ivory, porcelain and faience, pictorial 
and illustrative art, and the minutiz of book-making. A 
final chapter deals with Japanese art as represented in Eu- 
ropean museums. A very correct, scholarly and most use- 
ful index of ten pages adds gold to this spire of intelligent 
learning and criticism. Occasionally we meet a statement 
with which we cannot, from some years’ observation of 
things in Japan, agree; as, for instance, the lines referring 
to the scarcity of native collections in Japan. The author, 
however, partially corrects himself by giving in a footnote 
the contrary opinion of Prof. Morse, with which we agree. 
The volume is a handsomely illustrated octavo of 250 pages, 
profusely illustrated. To private individuals and libraries 
that cannot afford the costly work of Anderson in English 
or Gonze in French, we can heartily commend this as the 
best, of moderate price, that has yet been written in English. 
Of course the work on Japanese art has yet to be written. 
Whether to a native Vasari, or a sympathetic foreigner, the 
field is a most tempting one. 





Old Friends in New Garb+ 


THE LATE James T. Fields’s selections from the writings 
of Sir Thomas Browne, first published in 1862, has for twen- 
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ty-eight years been one of the solid favorites of American 
readers and book-lovers. Mr. Fields’s editorial work was 
not very original, in this instance; but he gave us the chief 
writings of one of the most enjoyable and praiseworthy of 
the mighty Englishmen of the Seventeenth Century, in a 
convenient form and an accurate text. The ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
‘Letter to a Friend,’ ‘Christian Morals’ and ‘ Hydriotaphia’ 
were presented entire, with suitable selections from the mi- 
nor writings, letters, and memoranda, and a beautifully-en- 
graved portrait. Furthermore, the book was one of the mas- 
terpieces of the Cambridge (Mass.) University Press in its 
palmiest days, when A. K. P. Welch and M. T. Bigelow were 
enriching the typographic art. The plates of this book remain 
in excellent condition, and have once more been put on the 
press by their present owners, the result being a pretty 
and cheap edition of a perennially delightful piece of elo- 
quence, wit, and piety (1). The demerit of the book is its 
paper, which is so thin as to allow the printing to ‘show 
through.’ 

Dr. Johnson resembled Sir Thomas, whose life he wrote 
and whose ‘Christian Morals’ he edited, in his sonorous 
style, his love for Anglican Christianity, and his Latin pon- 
derosity, though not in genial wit. A well-made and copious 
selection of the best essays in The Rambler, The Adventurer 
and Zhe Idler has been made by Stuart J. Reid for Walt- 
er Scott’s Camelot Series of prose classics. This booklet, 
with Dr. Birkbeck Hill's new Boswell, ‘ Rasselas,’ and ‘ Wit 
and Wisdom’ volume, seems to show that the present gen- 
eration, though unwilling to buy or read all Johnson’s heav- 
ier work, and discreetly cautious as to the dreary ‘ Vanity 
of Human Wishes,’ still recognizes the enduring worth of 
his sturdy comments on men and things. 

Mr. Scott, the London publisher, is issuing in monthly 
volumes, at a shilling apiece, this Camelot Series, the Can- 
terbury Poets, and E. S. Robertson’s Great Writers Series 
of biographies. All three have repeatedly been commended 
in these columns, for they contain many good books, sold at 
a really remarkable price, and sometimes well edited. The 
frequency of issue, however, leads their publisher to thrust 
upon the public some ill-prepared volumes, among the latter 
being Edward Lamplough’s selections from Crabbe (3) and 
Sidney R. Thompson’s representation of Southey’s poetical 
product. Mr. Lamplough, in his introduction, displays lit- 
tle critical acumen, though he avoids the extravagant pane- 
gyrics recently fashionable in some quarters, and properly 
deprecates Crabbe’s dull and sometimes heartless pessim- 
ism. On the whole, a dreary and essentially superflous poet, 
no more to be classed with Burns than Thomson with Words- 
worth, is here presented in a form that will do little to aid 
that eccentric cult which seems to be striving to show (to 
those who have never read him) that Crabbe was a great 
early realist and naturalist, a sort of anticipatory British 
Tolstoi in pentameters. Mr. Thompson’s essay on Southey 
is much more intelligent, and does not claim too much for a 
lovable man, from whose mass of verse some golden frag- 
ments still survive. Extracts are given from ‘Thalaba,’ 
‘Kehama,’ and ‘ Roderick,’ while among the miscellaneous 

pieces are ‘The Holly Tree,’ ‘The Inchcape Rock,’ and 
‘My days among the dead are past,’ but not ‘ Blenheim,’ 
the ode on Princess Charlotte, or the Lodore extravaganza, 
which is at least one of the curiosities of literature, and en- 
titled to appearance in 304 pages representing the author. 
Irving’s ‘Mahomet’ (5) is hardly likely to go down the 
centuries as a masterpiece of philosophical biography, but it 
was well worth reissuing, as now, in the pretty and inexpen- 
sive Select Library which George Bell & Sons are making 
from the well-used Bohn plates. Nowadays wise readers are 
returning to the belief that history and biography are un- 
successful if dull, and that interest is no demerit in any 
book; the historical’and biographical writings of Irving, 
therefore, may expect a renewed attention. . 
‘Tom Brown at Rugby’ (6) appears, as of. right, in 
Messrs. Ginn’s excellently serviceable series of Classics for 
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Children, which is doing such good work in helping to 
popularize sound literature in the schools. Why it needed 
to be edited for Americans is not apparent; nor, if the need 
existed, why the lady who performed the trifling service 
should have her name printed on the title-page in letters 
larger than those of the author. 





“Some Chapters on Judaism” * 

In ‘Judaism and the Science of Religion,’ Rabbi Gross- 
mann endeavors to point out ‘ the agreements between histor- 
ical Judaism and the present science of religion.’ Convinced 
that the results of this science and the doctrines of Judaism 
overlap and at the same time illustrate and corroborate each 
other, he is content, he says, ‘with suggesting merely the 
thought that the science of religion is the science of Juda- 
ism.” We must not take these claims amiss, for it is in the 
nature of every religion to make them; but we doubt if 
Rabbi Grossmann’s logic is sufficiently close, or his analy- 
sis sufficiently searching, to bring others to his point of 
view. ‘The kernel of Jewish history is Judaism,’ he tells 
us. ‘Whatever prominence the Jewish people has enjoyed 
{and that prominence is growing to-day) attaches to it sole- 
ly because of the religious idea of which it is the exponent.’ 
Very true; but in stripping Judaism of its formalism and in- 
culcating a religion of practical ethics, he’ does not make 
quite clear to us what is left of the Jewish Idea, and in what 
it differs essentially from other ideas which have come into 
the possession of mankind. The Judaism of the past is a 
concrete thing, with definite conceptions and usages that 
naturally and even necessarily involve separateness. The 
Judaism of to-day, while breaking free from these bonds, 
would yet maintain its prerogative and an exclusiveness for 
which there no longer seems any valid ground. The God 
whom the Hebrews proclaim is still a jealous God, intent 
upon the interests of a special race. So long as there is 
race prestige there will be race prejudice, and the point to 
be considered, now that all barriers are removed and all 
real distinctions obliterated, is whether it is worth while to 
insist upon the one at the risk of incurring the other. The 
Jews have no just cause for fear. What is vital in Judaism 
will survive, and under more favorable conditions will bloom 
and expand as it has never done before. 





Recent Fiction 

‘ STEADFAST,’ by Rose Terry Cooke, is a novel of New England 
life in the middle of the last century. Attentive to the details of 
old-time speech and customs, the author has in no way let that at- 
tention detract from the human interest of her characters. The 
material and the people of the book might, we surmise, have been 
taken from the annals of almost any New England village, except 
that the record, with slight fictional adaptation of the proceedings 
of a Congregational church against its pastor for preaching to the 
Baptists, gives the story a local historical flavor. Few Americans, 
unless students of history, realize the bitter intolerance incident to 
the early spiritual development of the colonies ; it is largely through 
‘stories like this that one gets lasting impressions of those times. 
There is no need to speak of the writing of the book: the texture 
of Mrs. Cooke’s stories is always fine and stout, the revelation of 
character full of artistic insight. Esther, like most timid, morbid 
natures, works out her own spiritual rebirth through some self-in- 
flicted punishment; Philemon Hall is the embodiment of those 
qualities of self-abnegation, steadfastness and courage that gave 
Puritanism the spiritual purity of its early days; while the other 
characters of the book have the breath of vitality that always ani- 
mates Mrs. Cooke’s New England types. ($1.50. Ticknor & Co.) 





GEORGE Moore's ‘Confessions of a Young Man’ can be best 
described as a medley. It is hardly credible that it contains any of 
the confessions that George Moore would make in his proper 
person; they must be the result of a study of character. They 
purport to be the confessions of a°gallicized young Englishman, 
and we must so consider them. The descriptions Pd s 
Paris are not very clever, and the criticisms on art are so variable 
that in the end they leave no impression. With literature it is the 
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same; Balzac is the only writer who does not disgust this you 
man ‘ of refined mind.’ He is too French to be able to réview wit 
tolerance the best English novelists; there is no good in them as 
seen in the light of his carping criticism. The selfishness is 
without redeeming traits ; the cynicism imputes to the reader the low 
motives of the hero. If this be a true type of the young English- 
man who has become imbued with French ideas, the less he is 
exploited the better. (50 cts. Brentano’s.)——MANTEGAZZA’S 
‘Testa: a Book for Boys’ has been translated by L. Ventura’s 
olass in Italian at Bangor, Maine. It is a good book for Italians 
who have not arrived at our advanced methods of teaching, but it 
does not seem to merit the honor of translation. It is not so clever 
nor so curious as to be of interest to those who are interested in 
the improvement of educational methods, and the language is too 
mature for the reading to be of pleasure to children of an age to 
profit by its instruction. In this country, where children’s books 
combining amusement and instruction have arrived at such perfec- 
tion, even the most advanced methods of the Olid World seem 
clumsy. The book is charmingly bound and makes one wish its 
contents were more interesting. ($1.25. D.C. Heath & Co.) 
‘CONCERNING OLIVER KNOX,’ by G. Colmore, forms the third 
volume of Unwin’s Novel Series. It is a ghastly tale, that makes 
your blood creep as nurses’ tales of ghosts and ogres were used to. 
The whole story is in shadow, and is simply a progression of hor- 
rors. It is unhealthy, morbid and without sufficient cleverness to 
redeem it. (2s. London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 








‘THE ToRY’s DAUGHTER,’ by A. G. Riddle, is a romantic nar- 
rative of the fate and fortunes of some of the principal actors in the 
War of 1812. The land and naval engagements on and around 
the borders of Lakes Huron and Erie afford stirring material for 
the book. The romance lies in the love-tale of two maidens, sisters 
by adoption, an English girl and an Indian Princess. One gets 
dignified and spirited pictures of the Indian tribes of that region. 
Particularly attractive is the estimate of the achievements of certain 
English, American and Indian warriors whose names and personal- 
ities are fixed in the ordinary reader’s mind by the misty glamour 
of an isolated deed. Harrison, Johnson, Brock, Procter, Perry 
and Tecumseh stand out clearly from a background of historical 

events as adventurous and interesting as any our chronicles yield. 
Mr. Riddle has contributed much picturesque literature for the 
student of the War of 1812. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘RALEIGH WESTGATE; or, Epimenides in Maine’ is the title of 
a romance by Helen Kendrick Johnson. We must confess that our 
power to trace mythological resemblances has been severely tried, 
for the analogy between a dreamy youth living in an old wave- 
washed light-house who turned errant book-agent and finally found 
the key to life through the awakening touch of love upon his dor- 
mant nature, and the great Cretan who after fifty years’ sleep awoke 
possessed of superhuman gifts, is somewhat forced. However, 
waiving the question of the hero’s mythological prototype, the story 
is novel and well told. A visionary lad, the heir to an old ocean- 
edged estate called Crag Castle, rich in romantic legends that have 
supplied ghostly food for ‘his dreamy fancy, turns book-peddler to 
an inquisitive Maine community: the imagination may thrive under 
the stimulus of ancestral romance, but it is a mockery sop to gnaw- 
ing hunger. Costly as was the price of the ‘ History of New Eng- 
land’ which Raleigh Westgate sold to the acquisitive provincials, 
it was cheap when we consider the amount of additional personal 
information the thrifty New Englanders extracted from the lad in 
the process of bargaining. But since his wanderings led him 
through the byways of love and to the possession of the princess 
whose fairy touch awakened his soul to life, he did not begrudge 
the ordeal of his colporterage. (75 cts. D. Appleton.) 





Minor Notices 

‘THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE,’ edited and com- 
iled by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ella Mackay Hutchinson, 
Gas reached the sixth volume of the ten of. which it is to consist. 
The aim of the editors appears to be to omit no American author 
of importance in any branch of literature, and to give a sufficient 
number of selections of each to show all sides of his genius or his 
talent. For this reason, we presume, a writer like Audubon, of 
great importance in a restricted field, is given but five pages, that 
being enough to convey an idea of his manner. Onthe other hand, 
Washington Irving is illustrated from his ‘ Knickerbocker’s History,” 
his biography of Goldsmith, his notes of travel in ‘ Wolfert’s Roost’ 
and his historical work in his ‘ Life of Washington’ and ‘ Life of 
Columbus.’ Political writers are not forgotten, and we have a 
selection from the ‘Addresses of Rufus Choate’ and Thomas Cor- 
win’s ‘Speech on the Oregon Compromise Bill.’ The selections 
from Bryant include his most famous poems, and Joseph Rodman 
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Drake's ‘ Culprit Fay’ and ‘American Flag’ are given zw extenso. 
In Vol. VI. we have selections from Bancroft, Hawthorne, Poe, 
Robert Toombs, Emerson, Garrison, Willis, Frances Anne Kemble, 
Park Benjamin, Whittier, Gayarré, Longfellow, Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, Robert Dale Owen and many others. There are many por- 
traits on wood, most of which are very well engraved. The steel- 
rs portraits, two to each volume, are not of equal merit. The 
volumes are of a convenient size for books of reference, and are well 
printed in an open, readable type. Each is supplied with an index 
of authors ; and there will be a general index at the end of the clos- 
ing volume. The lists of acknowledgments may serve as a partial 
a liography of the subject. ($3 per vol. Charles L. Webster & 

0.) 





‘NYE AND RILEY’s Railway Guide,’ by Bill Nye and James W. 
Riley, is not designed to supplant the ‘ Official Railway Guide’ or 
even the semi-official ‘ Travellers’ Ready Reference Guide ’; its ob- 
ject isn't to help you catch the train, but to amuse you if you've 
missed it. ‘The authors of this book have made railroad travel a 
close study. They have discovered that there has been no provi- 
sion made for the man who erroneously gets into a car which is 
side-tracked and swept out and scrubbed by people who take in 
cars to scrub and laundry.’ This man is the target they aim at; 
but if they overshoot it, they will be just as well pleased to be read 
by the man on the other side who accidently gets hit. Those who 
know the work of Nye and Riley at all, know just what to expect 
in this unofficial railway guide (though they may be a little surprised 
at the frontispiece portraits, showing the former flying on Pegasus’ 
back over the cave of night, and the latter skimming the seas 
astride of a decorous dolphin). The labor of preparing the book ap- 
pears to have been pretty evenly divided: the names of the two guides’ 
occur about equally often in the table of contents. Riley’s con- 
tributions rhyme, while Nye’s amble along without any adventitious 
aid of this sort. There is more dry fun in the prose than in the 
verse, and more poetry in some of the verses than in most of the 
prose. The combination is a happy one, and the reader in a side- 
tracked car that is being scrubbed and laundered will not be in- 
consolable, if he put a copy of this book in his pocket on starting 
for the train. ($1. Chicago: Dearborn Publishing Co.) 





‘COLONIAL TIMES on Buzzard Bay’ is the meagre and little 
creditable history of the Massachusetts town of Wareham. The 
farmers of that vicinity, it appears, were given in colonial times to 
selling their paupers at auction and whipping stray paupers from 
other towns, and while they willingly voted money for stocks and 
whipping-posts, suffered themselves and their pastor to freeze in 
their meeting-house rather than provide for a stove and fuel. They 
were so dishonest in their dealings with one another that a 
small army of officials—fence-inspectors, inspectors of weights and 
measures, inspectors of leather, of the pine common, of rum—were 
found necessary to insure fair dealing. They allowed themselves 
to be governed by the wealthiest among them, regardless of their 
morals or their intelligence. And they were rank Tories or cow- 
ardly neutrals during the Revolution. This exemplary community 
finds a dispassionate historian in Mr. William Root Bliss, who 
speaks of the Revolution as a ‘rebellion,’ describes the proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts patriots as riotous and disorderly, and 
themselves as blatant politicians and street ruffians, and echoes the 
sentiment expressed in a public resolution of the neighboring town 
of Rochester in regard to the veteran officers of the War: ‘ We 
shall esteem them Public Nusances, and treat them in that cur- 
racter.’ ($2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





ONE OF THE contributors to 7e Déal, which was edited by 
Margaret Fuller and Emerson, was Eliza Thayer Clapp, whose 
poem, ‘ The Future is Better than the Past,’ has been called the 
completest embodiment of Transcendentalism which American lit- 
erature has produced. A volume of her ‘Essays, Letters and 
Poems’ has been ‘privately printed’; but it is issued from the 
Riverside Press, and can be obtained of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Asa Miss Clapp had no gifts, the poem above mentioned 
being her best. It has attracted some attention because it was at- 
tributed to Emerson, and was published as his in several collec- 
‘tions. Her essays are thoughtful, well written and of a fine spirit- 
ual flavor. She was of a quiet, brooding mind, and in her essays 
gave expression to much ripe wisdom and to a rich inward experi- 
ence. ——A ‘MEMORIAL of Sarah Pugh,’ the friend of Lucretia 
Mott has been prepared by her cousins. It is a fitting tribute of 
respect to the life of a noble woman, who was faithful to her Quaker 
antecedents and education in espousing the anti-slavery cause and 
liberality of religious faith and practice. Her life was an unevent- 
ful one, but it well illustrates how the faithful discharge of simple 
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duties and the loving service of others bring peace of mind and 
the regard of many friends. Miss Pugh is often mentioned in the 
biography of Lucretia Mott, and those who admired the one will be 
gicl 4 know the other. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co..——‘ THE Ju- 
LIA WARD HowE Birthday Book’ is compiled in the usual way, 
from selected passages of her works. The present book has been 
arranged and edited by Mrs. Howe’s daughter, Laura E. Richards, 
and with good taste and appreciative [eset The admirers of 
Mrs. Howe, who are many, will find in this volume the best of 
her thoughts and the most expressive of her verses. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 





‘EVOLUTION and its Relation to Religious Thought,’ by Joseph 
Le Conte, isa popular statement of the evidences for evolution. 
For the general reader it is probably the best book that has been 
published on the subject, as it is concise, clear and accurate. The 
author is a firm believer in evolution, and he defends it as being the 
truest theory of the universe that has yet appeared—the nearest to 
facts and the most plausible. He uses popular language as far as 
possible, and his illustrations are such as can be understood by the 
reader who is not a scientific student. In discussing the relations. 
of evolution to religion, Prof. Le Conte is ee and yet out- 
spoken while he makes it very clear that evolution is fully compati- 
ble with the deepest spiritual conception of life. Probably he has. 
not said the last word on the subject, but his book will be found 
a very helpful one to those who wish to bring science to the aid 
of their Christian faith, ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) —-SAMUEL. 
Kypp’s ‘ Sketch of the Growth of Public Opinion: Its Influence on 
the Constitution and Government’ is a discussion of the worth of 
public opinion as a governing force, and a brief history of its origin 


.and development in England. He does not find that it is an always. 


perfect aid to good government, for it is liable to many errors, and 
it is too fluctuating in its nature; and yet he says: ‘ Public opinion 
is henceforth the primary governing power in this country [Eng- 
land]. On the instruction, intelligence and conscience of the ma- 
jority must mainly depend the future of the State,’ His history of 
the growth of public opinion in England, though very brief, is ac- 
curate and comprehensive. He traces it from the time of King 
John, through the Reformation, the Revolution of 1688, and the 
broadening tendencies of the present century. The history he pre- 
sents is a most instructive one for the student of political ideas, 
and it proves the author's assertion that Great Britain is a demo- 
cratic country. 





IN ‘ DANIEL DERONDA’ George Eliot spoke of ‘ that wonderful 
bit of autobiography, the life of the Polish Jew, Solomon Maimon.’ 
In his ‘ History of the Jews’ Milman mentioned the same work as 
‘acurious and rare book.’ This book has now been translated 
into English by Prof. J. Clark Murray from a copy of the original 
found in Canada, and it is published as ‘Solomon Maimon: an 
Autobiography.’ It gives a rare insight into some phases of. life in 
eastern Europe during the Eighteenth Century. Its chief value 
lies, however, in its fine naiveté, its account of a life of vagabondage 
by a man of excellent intellectual gifts, and its unconscious revela- 
tion of a most original character. Maimon writes of himself with 
as much freedom and ease as does Rousseau or Franklin, and with 
a like charm and interest. ($2. Cupples & Hurd.)——‘ THE 
JAPANESE WEDDING’ is correctly described in the little pamphlet 
by W. M. Lawlace, and directions are clearly given for the drama- 
tzs persone and environment of the ceremony when reproduced in 
our country for church fairs and other entertainments expected to 
draw specie to the alms-chest. The text is remarkably accurate, 
and the author has read wisely and well. We may be permitted 
to whisper to the ladies who put on Japanese ‘toggery’ that in: 
Japan the dresses of the ladies fit them, are harmonious in color, 
and are o# flung on with pitch-forks, neither is the bride’s trous- 
seau made of chintz or out of rag-bags. (Harold Roorbach.) 





‘CONKLIN’S Handy Manual of Useful Information’ is a smalk 
book, of nearly 450 pages, containing numerous maps and a vast 
amount of ‘information,’ much of it ‘useful’ and much valueless. 
It would be ‘handier’ if the index were more systematically ar- 
ranged. No one, for instance, would think of looking under A to 
find the table showing what, at any given age, are ‘A Woman’s 
Chances to Marry.’ (Chicago: Laird & Lee.——‘ WHAT JESUS 
Says’ is an arrangement of the words of our Savior under appro- 
priate headings, with a practical index, prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
Frank Russell. The catch-heads under which he has grouped 
Christ’s sayings may help some readers, but the index is of greater 
utility. ($1.50. Baker & Taylor Co.) 
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; Magazine Notes 
PERHAPS the most attractive thing about the March Century, to 
many readers, will be the beginning of a serial story by Mary 
Hallock Foote. It is called ‘ The Last Assembly Ball,’ and is a 
study of certain probabilities in the life of the Far West. George 
Kennan drops out of Siberia this month, and gives us a view of 
that singularly hedged-about personage, ‘ The Grand Lama of the 
Trans-Baikal.’ It was in the way of pleasure rather than of busi- 
ness that Mr. Kennan and Mr. Frost, his artist companion, made 
the visit tothe Lamasery of Goose Lake, of which this article is a 
description ; it was a little diversion thrown in between their earlier 
and later studies of the Siberian exile system. The members of 
the Thursday Evening Club of this city had the pleasure of hearing 
the author read his vivid and humorous sketch a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Kennan exchanged photographs with his host, whose Oriental 
face is the frontispiece of the magazine. There areno ‘ War papers’ 
this month, but they will not be missed in the unusually varied ta- 
ble-of-contents. Charles de Kay’s pen and J. W. Alexander's pen- 
cil show ‘Christian Ireland’ to be more picturesque than even 
‘Pagan Ireland’ proved in the previous number. In the series of 
Old Masters we have got down to 1259-1332, Mr. Cole’s full-page 
engraving being ‘Music,’ reputed to be by Taddeo Gaddi. The 
instalment of the Lincoln History is largely made up of fac-similes 
of the President’s autograph, being copies of the Emancipation 
Proclamation made‘directly from the originals of the early drafts 
and the final edict. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer writes of York 
Cathedral and Mr. Pennell illustrates her paper. It is very hard to 
do frogs to the beauty of these English cathedrals, but this writer 
and this artist come nearer to giving one not only an idea of their 
beauty but of their atmosphere than any others we know. A timely 
paper worthy of serious consideration is on ‘The Rules of the 
House of Representatives,’ by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Review- 
ing Prof. Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ Dr. Eggleston pro- 
nounces it the best full-length portrait ever drawn of any nation. 


In literary interest there is nothing in the current Harfer’s to 
rival the budget of ‘ Motley’s Letters,’ contributed by Mr. George 
Wm. Curtis, just in advance of the book's publication, from the 
two volumes of ‘The Correspondence’ of John Lothrop Motley.’ 
The point and polish of the author’s style add a new charm to 
subjects hackneyed, in one sense, yet perennially interesting,—such 
‘ subjects’ as Bismarck (whose home life is painted in a paragraph 
by one whose ‘ politics are very different from his, although not so 
antipodal as you might suppose,’ and who heartily esteems the 
character and talents of the man of blood and iron),—as Thack- 
eray and Carlyle,—as Macaulay, Brougham, Disraeli, Bright. To 
say that Mr Curtis’s introduction and running comment are in their 
way as delightful, as ‘ unskipable’ as the letters themselves, is to 
do them only exact justice. They give an intimate and charming 
glimpse of the famous trio, Wendell Phillips, ‘Tom’ Appleton and 
Motley ; and analyze the fascination of Motley’s pages in a way to 
draw renewed attention to ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic’ and 
the Life of Barneveld. Next in interest, to the reader of literary 
tastes, is ‘Poe’s Mary,’ by Mr. Augustus Van Cleef, the art critic of 
the Herald. This is an account of ‘ what was probably the first ro- 
bust passion of his [Poe’s] manhood.’ The material from which it is 
constructed was gathered from ‘a lively, handsome old lady of seven- 
ty-one,’ a kinswoman of the chronicler, who claimed to have been 
chy wean engaged to the poet for a year or so when Virginia Clemm, 

is future wife, was not yet in herteens. Before she knew him, the 
heroine of this sketch had carried on a ‘ flirtation’ with him ‘ from 
the garret windows of our houses; we used to wave 
haadhershiets and throw kisses to each other.’ Waxing bold, the 
young man, but recently returned from West Point, one day dis- 
pares Virginia to the fair one’s house for a lock of her auburn 

air; ‘and I sent it to him.’ No wonder he ventured to seek an 
introduction! ‘A lovers’ quarrel,’ cause not stated, led the maid- 
en to break her engagement with the young versifier, who found 
occasion shortly after to horsewhip her uncle ; but she remained to 
the end on friendly terms with him and Virginia and Mrs. Clemm. 
Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ New Arabian Night’ Has the President for 
its Caliph and the Secretary of State for its Grand Vizier; and its 
moral seems to be that the President is a figure-head who would 
‘never be missed’ (in ordinary times, at least), and that affairs in 
Washington might be conducted by well-trained ‘ doubles’ without 
much harm being done or many worthy people ‘undone.’ It will 
amuse readers of the puzzle-loving sort, to disentangle Mr. Mat- 
thews from Mr. Jessop in the authorship of their joint tale, ‘One 
Story is Good till Another is Told.’ Miss Woolson’s ‘Jupiter 
Lights,’ though printed side by side with Prof. Lockyer’s ‘ Origin 
of Celestial Species,’ has no more to do with it than Mr. Warn- 
er’s voluminous and ‘timely’ ‘Comments on Canada’ have to do 
with Mr. Kenyon Cox’s comments on ‘ William M. Chase, Painter,’ 
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p’s Confession ’' with the illustrated description . 

of the Vienna of to-day. Mr. Aldrich’s poem, ‘The Shipman’s 
Tale,’ is as striking a bit of verse as the imaginative ‘ Identity,’ and 
belongs in the same category with those much-quoted lines. Mr. 
Warner, in the Drawer, preaches a sermon as sound as it is hu- 
morous, on the text ‘ No Phin is really powerless for good or evil.” 
Baltimore, Washington, London, Paris, Vienna, Canada, Norway, 
the very empyrean are ransacked for material for this month’s 
Harper's, which in illustrations as well as in text is unusually rich. 


or the tale ‘ Slowtop 





The Lounger 


THE Boston Herald of last Sunday contained a dignified and 
amiable editorial on the Authors Club of this city, at whose fort- 
nightly meetings, we are told, ‘one is sure of meeting the men he 
wishes to know.’ ‘The unconventional freedom of the Club is de- 
lightfully adapted for that friendship between men-of-letters which 
is one | the best satisfactions of a literary life.’ The subject. is 
alluded to in the Hera/d, because the Club is thought to have ‘a 
usefulness beyond the establishment of a conversazione for men in 
New York and its suburbs. It is the first time that anything - 
worthy of a great literary centre has been begun in New York en- 
tirely on its own merits.. (The writer evidently forgets that THE. 
CRITIC was established nearly two years before the Authors 
Club!) ‘It is the beginning of efforts for fraternity and unity 
among writers dwelling in other parts of the country, and so soon 
as this Club has fairly established itself, it will be able to increase 
its membership from writers coming from all parts of the country.” 





THIS LAST STATEMENT, if it be not the result of a misconcep- 
tion, is at least likely to create one. The Authors Club is limited 
by its constitution to a membership of 150, and itds provided that 
‘at least 75 fer centum of the actual members shall reside in, or 
within twenty-five miles of, New York City.’ In other words, one. 
quarter of the whole number of members may reside at a greater 
distance than twenty-five miles from New York. The present 
membership is about 120, and the proportion of out-of-town mem- 
bers is as large as the constitution allows. Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley, who made his first appearance as a member two weeks ago, 
had been obliged to wait some time before joining, on account of 
this provision. Looking down the list of members on Feb.1, I 
find among the addresses Albany and Kingston, N. Y.; Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington; Hartford and New London, Conn, ; 
Petersburg, Va., Newport, R. I., Princeton, Montclair, New Bruns- 
wick and Morristown, N. J.; London, Eng., and Seoul, Corea, to 
say nothing of Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., Staten Island, and other 
places in the immediate neighborhood of New York. Of course 
when the Club grows larger, the number of out-of-town members 
will increase ; but it is already large enough to give the fortnightly 
meetings a broader air and spirit than they would have if the mem- 
bership were strictly local. Matthew Arnold was one of its non- 
resident Honorary Members; and in the present list are Mr. Low- 
ell, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Whittier, Mrs. Stowe and Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 





IT IS A MISTAKE, too, to say that ‘in its inception’ the Authors 
Club ‘ did not appear to be more than the desire of one Bohemian 
author to associate with another, but men of well-known character * 
have joined it,’ etc. The organizers of the Club were Noah Brooks, 
Charles de Kay, Dr. Edward Eggleston, Richard W. Gilder, Lau- 
rence Hutton, Brander Matthews and Edmund C. Stedman; and 
among the original members were such ‘ men of well-known: char- 
acter’ as George William Curtis, Prof. Henry Drisler, Parke God- 
win, E. L. Godkin and Prof. Charlton Lewis. Its inception was- 
due to a desire to promote friendship among authors, to unite the 
different ‘ sets ’ so long divided, to a great extent, by the rivalry of 
their respective publishers and the en of newspapers and 
magazines. And in accomplishing this object it has succeeded in a 
greater degree than was originally deemed practicable. 





A FRIEND OF MINE who has gone from the amateur to the 
professional stage—and justified the step by making a legitimate 
success before the footlights—sent home a costume lately, which 
he wished altered in color. The needed change was a slight one, 
and could be effected by rubbing a little paint into the garments. 
The player’s brother, to whom the matter was entrusted, assumed, 
however, that the suit was to be dyed, and wrote that as soon as 
he could get out of doors he would attend to it. A few days after 
he had written, and before he had done anything further, the house- 
hold was aroused at about two o'clock in the morning by a mes- 
senger-boy with a telegram. The message, dated from some 
Western town, was addressed to the stay-at-home brother. It 
was handed to him in bed. It was as laconic as telegraphic de- 


























































































































spatches are apt to. be, and ran as follows: ‘Don’t die. Have 
written.’ No wonder the operator had sent off a boy in hot haste 
the moment the despatch reached him! But the young man in 
bed, who had never thought of dying, felt very much like causing 
the death of some one else just then—either his brother, or the too 
zealous bearer of the misinterpreted telegram. 





LIKE THE CHILD who, having read the epitaphs in the church- 
yard, wanted to know where the bad people were buried, Mr. 
Curtis enquires in the Easy Chair of this month’s Harfer’s why 
no New Yorkers, or so very few, are commemorated by bust or 
monument in Central Park. 


Halleck, who sang of Marco Bozzaris, has his statue in the Park. 
Bryant still awaits his, and Irving, first of all, is without his memorial. 
The Germans have justly honored Humboldt in our Walhalla, the Scotch 
have commemorated Burns, the Italians have given to it Mazzini. The 
Puritan Pilgrim, ancestor of distinctive America, New England in 
bronze, is properly there. . But where, amid Germans and 
Italians and Scutchmen and great New Englanders—where be the New 
Yorkers ? 





AND EcHOanswers, ‘ Where?’ Mr. Ward’s Indian hunter may 
have been a New Yorker; but Mr. Curtis is not speaking of the 
aborigines. He has in mind the great men whose names are es- 
pecially and inseparably associated with the fame of the city of 
New York; and they are as conspicuous by their absence from our 
Walhalla as the 29th of February is conspicuous by its omission 
from the calendar at other times than leap-year. No native lover 
of books, no believer in American literature, should rest content 
till we have a creditable statue of Irving in Central Park—and a 
just International Copyright law on our statute-books. 





A FRIEND ineCamden writes to call my attention to Max O’Rell’s 
remark that ‘the American ball-room is hot enough to hatch silk- 
worms.’ He might have added, my correspondent thinks, that 
‘most of the guests go to it for “the grub” !’ 





MOTLEY, in one of the letters in his newly-published ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ relates that when, forty-eight years ago, Manteuffel 
one day abruptly asked Bismarck ‘if he would accept the post of 
ambassador at Frankfort, he answered, after a moment’s 
deliberation, “‘ Yes,” without another word. The King the same 
day sent for him, and asked him if he would accept the place, to 
which he made the same brief answer, “Ja.”’ This was the be- 
ginning of Bismarck’s marvellous career, and a good part of the 
character of the present Prince and Mayor of the Palace are to be 
read in this twice-uttered ‘Ja.’ It revealed the man’s quickness 
of decision, his firmness of character, his preference of action to 
words—in short, a host of the qualities that enabled him to build 
up the German Empire as wonderfully as the Mayor of the Palace 
of Haroun al Raschid built up the Caliphate over a thousand years 
ago. What Yahya was to Haroun, Bismarck was to Wilhelm : the 
willing servant and wise adviser, the minister who sought to know 
his master’s will and then executed it with unmatched skill and ir- 
resistible power. The ‘Ja-ja’ of Berlin and the Yahya of Bagdad 
are historical characters that richly deserve to be paired. And 
like the Persian’s son Jaafer, the German’s son Herbert is a prime 

_ favorite of his father’s chief. It was through the indiscretion of 
Yahya's son, by the way, that the ministerial dynasty of Bagdad 
came to grief. 





International Copyright 
WE Finp the following in a recent number of Current 
Literature, and quote it as a new paragraph in the history 
of ‘American Authors and British Pirates’: 


Mr. Archibald C. Gunter, the author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York,’ is at present bewailing the lack of International Copyright. 
He said the other day that he believed that somewhere about six or 
seven hundred thousand copies of that story had been sold. The 
United States has taken over 180,000, he received from the Messrs. 
Routledge a copy marked ‘ one hundred and sixty-first thousand,’ 
there are five other publishers who have printed the book in Eng- 
land, and it has been translated into French, German and Spanish. 
A lady in Germany got the story and translated it. When she had 
finished the work she found that some one else had done the same 
thing, and she wrote a furious screed to Mr. Gunter abusing him 
like a pickpocket because she had not been allowed to have a clear 
field. Neither of the translators had asked permission of the au- 
thor. From the Messrs. Routledge Mr. Gunter has received 20/. 
and from Tauchnitz 300 marks. This represents his royalties upon 
all the foreign editions of the book. ‘This shows you what this 
present, system of theft means,’ Mr. Gunter said. ‘I publish my 
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books over here and have to compete with Mr. Rider H rd, 
whose works are stolen. Of course my books cannot be sold as 
cheaply as his in this market, so he breaks my back. Then my 
books are stolen in England and I break Mr. Haggard’s back there. 
No wonder authors complain. It’s a mystery to me why men ob- 
ject to International Copyright, for it would do more to encourage 
American authors than any other one thing that could be named. 
However, I’ve done pretty well.’ 








A Protest from Julian Hawthorne 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I venture to request a place in your columns for the accompany- 
ing correspondence, not because I expect the public to care about 
the specific case at issue, but because all authors are interested in 
the principle involved. The editor of a weekly journal applied to 
me for a story, and I wrote one, the plot of which turned upon a 
certain event,—the betrayal of a girl by a man. This betrayal may 
or may not have occurred under promise of marriage ; the point is, 
that it did occur: had it not occurred, the action of the story would 
have been not only meaningless but inconceivable. Proofs of the 
story were not sent to me: I first saw it as it appeared in the peri- 
odical; and then discoveréd that a statement had been inserted in 
my text—without notice having been given to me, or my consent 
asked—to the effect that the girl in question had not been betrayed, 
but had contracted a secret marriage! 

Now, there are no doubt cases in which a secret marriage will 
answer the story-teller’s purposes as well as or better than a seduc- 
tion; but this did not happen to be one of them. * Had the editor 
informed me that his periodical could not publish episodes of that 
nature, I would willingly have withdrawn the story: but he wrote 
to me, ‘Your story is charming, and I shall gladly publish it.’ 
Upon discovering the alteration (which is not the less a vital one 
because it is conveyed in a single sentence and in the concluding 
chapter) I addressed the proprietor as below, requesting him to 
print my communication ; for I was unwilling to be placed before 
my readers in the attitude of a purveyor of nonsense. The pro- 
prietor, however, though apologizing to me privately, declined to 
allow a public correction. I do not regard this as a satisfactory 
termination of the incident, and therefore submit the documents in 
the case to your readers. If authors must put up with editing of 
this kind, it is well they should know it beforehand. 


Mr. P. F. COLLIER, Dear Sir:—I notice that certain alterations 
have been made, without my consent being asked, in the text of my 
story lately published in your paper. Words have also been added 
to the text, modifying the nature of the plot. These alterations 
and additions have injured the story, and, had I been consulted, I 
should have refused to countenance them; and if you had made 
the acceptance of the story contingent upon such alterations, I 
should not have hesitated to withdraw the story. In a long experi- 
ence of editors, I have never before met with one who ventured to 
take such a liberty as this. I have sometimes been consulted as to 
the expediency of modification, but nothing of this sort has ever be- 
fore occurred. No author who respects himself can afford to con- 
tribute—no matter at what price—to a periodical which assumes 
the right to garble and mutilate his productions without his con- 
sent. If you have retained the MS. of the story in question, please 
return it to me at your convenience, so that I may have the true 
version of it for future reference. I will also request you to print 
this letter in your next issue. Sincerely yours, 


Feb. 7th, 1889. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
DEAR SIR :—I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
7th inst. The alteration in your MS. consists of five or six words, 
in which the girl—the heroine—Nell—is credited witha secret mar- 
riage, instead of the shame of aseduction. This, too, at the close of 
the story, so that the plot and action have been in nowise interfered 
with. I regret however that you were not consulted. The unwar- 
rantably aggressive tone of your letter absolutely precludes the pos- 
sibility of my entertaining your request. When can I have another 
novel from you? fam, dear sir, very truly, 
Feb. 9th, 1889. P. F. COLLIER. 
P. F. COLLIER, EsQ., DEAR SIR :—I have your favor of the 9th 
inst., but it is not exactly what I think the occasion demands. The 
tone of my letter was not aggressive ; it was a remonstrance against 
the liberty taken with the.text of my story. The alterations (or al- 
teration) made in it were. such as to render the plot unmeaning ; 
and, as a writer who uniformly tries to mean something, I am justi- 
fied not only in objecting to your action, but in requesting you to 
give my objection the proper publicity. I do not seek to magnify 
my calling, still less my own standing in it ; but you will scarcely 
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deny that even the liberal remuneration you offer to writers must 
‘fail to overcome their reluctafice to having the structure of their 
productions twisted into conformity with the ideas of the proprietor 
-of a periodical,—and that, too, without their being consulted be- 
forehand. As touching your letter, I must also regret its conclud- 
ing sentence, which almost seems to indicate that you thought an 
order for a new story would salve the grievance caused by your 
treatment of the story already published. In view of these consid- 
erations, I trust you will no longer hesitate to print my lttter, acs 
-companying it with a frank apology for the indiscretion you have 
‘committed. Sincerely yours, 


Feb. 12th, 1889. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


To this letter Mr. Collier replied in the same terms as before,— 
expressing his regret to me personally that I had not been apprised 
-of the alteration, but still declining to state the fact of the alteration 
in his paper: and concluding with a renewal of his singular sug- 
gestion that I should supply him with a new novelette. But I fear 
my career of usefulness, so far as Once a Week is concerned, is over. 
Perhaps other authors have had experiences similar to this; per- 
‘haps, if they have not yet had such an one, they may, hereafter ; 
perhaps they are indifferent as to what is done with their MSS., so 
long as they are well paid for them. But if there be any who care 
‘to have what they write printed as they wrote it,—sat verbum! 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J., Feb. 15th, 1889. 





London Letter 


‘ NOTHING seems to be’ more injurious to the faculties of men 
than the exercise of uncontrolled and absolute power.’ 

These words strike the keynote of the now famous article in 
The Contemporary Review, and of the many thinking men and 
~women who during the past ten days have read ‘The Bismarck 
Dynasty,’ we fancy none will dispute their truth in the abstract. As 
regards the subject, or we may say the subjects of the article, there 
will of course be two opinions. Be that as it may, however, the 
article itself is a strong one: strong in the calm tenacity of its 
charges, the simplicity of its avowals, and the solid ground upon 
which it takes its stand. It is full of sharp stings which, according 
‘to The World have already made themselves felt in high places; 
and anyone can understand that the writer espousing in the man- 
ner he does—and by the way, ‘he’ is zo¢ Sir Morell Mackenzie— 
the cause of the Empress Frederick, will only renew and enhance 
the difficulties of her already trying position in Germany. Here, in 
England, of course no one would dream of such a thing as her 
either being the author of the article, or of inspiring it,—but in the 
Fatherland her enemies may, and probably will gain more credence. 
Her vexation, and indeed her consternation at such a defence com- 
bined with such an attack, are, I am told, excessive ; and as I re- 
peat, who can wonder ? 

And now a word or two as to the article itself. In it all due re- 
spect is shown for the giant abilities and amazing self-reliance of 
the so-called ‘ Mayor of the Palace’ at Berlin, and testimony is am- 
ply given of his power over the late Emperor William, especially 
during the extreme old age of the latter. If, in a few trifling mat- 
ters, the old Emperor exacted a punctilious respect for his own 
‘wishes, the exceptions but brought into clearer relief the enormous 
areas of administration over which Bismarck reigned supreme. 
* The Hohenzollern was allowed to manage the home farm, but 
Bismarck, the steward, was supreme over the whole estate.’ ‘If,’ 
‘continues this authority, ‘no saying is attributed to him like the 
saying of the French monarch, “ L’Etat c’est moi,”—it was simply 
because he had no need tosay so. He acted uponit.’ And doubt- 
less the Hohenzollern Dynasty benefited in no small degree from 
such acting. But it would appear that with William’s death, Will- 
dam’s mighty minister lost his head: he had only learnt to reign 
when unopposed and untrammelled, and having beaten down all 
his rivals and opponents, he suffered from the fatal results of bein 
too successful, and forgot—and still forgets—the lessons lected 
amid the storm and stress, the Sturm und Drang of earlier times. 
In them he had discovered and exercised those marvellous gifts of 
forethought and sagacity which have made him the greatest minis- 
ter of the period, but then came plethora and lethargy ; and finally a 
terrible situation, with which even he knew not howto cope. Dur- 
‘ing that brief three months’ reign of Frederick the Noble, that epi- 
-sode of suspense and humiliation, and exquisite agony of uncer- 
or it cannot be doubted that Prince Bismarck paltered and 
vacillated, said this and that, eat his own words, and disavowed 
his plainest meanings in a manner that must have perplexed his 
fondest admirers. He was even to be pitied. But the short death- 
bed sovereignty was quickly over, and again the ‘ Mayor of the 


Palace’ wields the rod. What was his first sign of renewed power ? 
Nothing less than to ferret out, hunt down, and pour forth volumes _ 
of petty spite = all who had in any way been associated with a — 
sovereign who had dared to believe that Germany could exist with- 
out a Bismarck. 

And at this juncture the young lion begins to roar. Count Her- 
bert Bismarck is the—son of his father. So far, he has given no 
proofs that as any other person, he would ever have been heard of. 
To-day he is a man of note, simply because when he opens his 
mouth, it is as the mouthpiece of the sire who is once again om- 
nipotent,—but it yet remains to be seen, whether the insolence 
which could force an Empress of Germany to quit the room, and a 
future King of England to decline meeting anyone who claimed to 
be Count Herbert’s friend, will be tolerated when Count Herbert 
shall be out of leading strings, even by those who at present bow 
down before the Bismarck Dynasty. 

Lady Brassey's last book is very much what Lady Brassey’s 
former ones have been. Those who liked the ‘Sunbeam’s ’ earlier 
voyages will like this one, and there is no more to be said about 
it. Mudie had anticipated a great demand, and it is said had put 
a thousand copies in circulation,—but Mudie’s men rather smiled 
when I mentioned this the other day. The fact is Mr. Mudie’is 
not so ready to order his thousands. There is a new principle at 
work in his as in other places of the kind, and instead of the big 
orders which used to be the delight of publishers and authors, he 
ndw begins upon much smaller foundations and adds the super- 
structure as the demand sets in. 

No longer will that most delightful of writers, and of men, Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, cause a strain upon the resources of any library. 
What a furore there was when ‘ Piccadilly’ came out, with its knife- 
like edges of satire, its sly sting, its subtle, goodhumored waggery. 
The very people who suffered, laughed and passed on the laugh. 
Whole families were nicknamed according to its classifications, and 
the ‘still, deep fast,’ the ‘rushing, gushing fast’ and the ‘ strong- 
minded, blue slow,’ were proclaimed as such throughout their 
circles forevermore. No one knew his Pall Mall and Belgravia 
better than Laurence Oliphant; and to the last—after all he had 
said, and written, about the freaks, follies and vices of the ‘ smart,” 
he was beloved and caressed by them. It only needed that he should 
appear, as he would now and again appear all in‘a moment, from 
the extremest ends of the earth, for him to be beset by men and 
women alike. His almost unique character, and the strange ming- 
ling of genius strong and brilliant with weakness amounting to in- 
fatuation, scarcely permits a comment. He is to be regarded with 
reverence and pity. It was known many years ago to the world, 
that the ‘ One’ who in ‘Piccadilly’ came in the way of the writer, 
and claimed him as his own, in real life proved the means of 
withdrawing Laurence Oliphant from a brilliant diplomatic career, 
from social and domestic ties, from, in a word, his better self. His 
powerful intellect and strong will were alike subjugated; and as a 
visionary fanatic, he abandoned himself for many years to the 
dominion of the friend, whom he believed to be ‘a new avatar.’ 
For fifteen years master and slave maintained their positions. 
What the one ordained to be done, the other unquestionably did: 
where he was sent, he went, meek as a lamb to the slaughter: © 
what was forbidden him, he refrained from without a murmur or 
acomplaint. Under this tyranny he threw up his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and crossing the Atlantic, settled down near the shores of 
Lake Erie. There he led the life of a common agricultural labor- 
er, or teamster, or peddler. Imagine the faultless denizen of May- 
fair hawking small wares round the villages of New York! The 
rough, coarse toil, the degrading companionship, the scoffs and 
jeers of more successful competitors, how keenly must they all 

ave been felt! Yet all were borne in patience and silence. One 
and another of his own people fell under the spell; his mother (it 
is almost incredible, but it was so, was the first),—and then the 

oung and beautiful woman whom he brought fresh from laurels won, 
in Paris and London drawing-rooms was the next to follow: but» 
we rejoice to add that both she and her husband emancipated 
themselves from the mysterious thraldom to a certain extent, before 
her death. The tension grew too severe, and the chain snapped, 
though not before it had irreparably damaged a fine and over-sensi- 
tive spirit. 

‘Altiora Peto’ showed alike Laurence Oliphant’s strength and 
weakness. After its publication he declined rapidly; and ‘ Masol- 
lam’ was thrown aside by most people, about the middle of the 
second volume. The rambling incoherency and repulsive sugges- 
tions of the latter portion of the book, caused one and all to weary 
of a work, which, as it were, led to nothing, which neither gave 
pleasure, nor did good. Here and there, it is true, were gleams of 
the old Oliphant, passages of force and beauty,—but these were 
isolated, and the whole was a tissue of vague, foolish absurdities— 
to call them by no worse name. Laurence Oliphant’s latest work, 
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‘Scientific Religion,’ was still less read, and still less liked; though 
it was the one upon which he chiefly valued himself. It was little 
less than a complete exposition of his own peculiar views, and hap- 
pily for the world, these are never likely to become popular. 
ut whatever may be felt in regard to them, no one will, we think, 
dispute that Laurence Oliphant himself was a noble-minded, single- 
hearted, and absolutely sincere man; a man of whom one of his 
many biographers writes, ‘It was impossible to associate with him, 
without feeling every higher aspiration quickened.’ When he lately 
sed from amé@ng us, none but felt a pang of sorrow, or regret. 
essrs. Blackwood, to’ whom through life he adhered as a writer, 
have just published a complete edition of his works. 


L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


I AM GLAD to be able to write in advance of the assured success 
of the Authors’ Reading for the benefit of the International Copy- 
right Association next Thursday afternoon. The seats on the lower 
floor of the Museum are already sold. Withsuch literary and pop- 
ular favorites as Dr. O. W. Holmes, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mr. C. 
D. Warner, Mr. S. L. Clemens, Mr. George W. Cable, Mr. John 
Boyle O'Reilly, Mr. Hopkinson Smith, Col. Malcolm Johnston and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and with the expectation that Mr. Edmund 
C. Stedman will join them, it is no wonder that tickets are in 
great demand, and I anticipate a premium on them in a day or 
two. The St. Botolph Club will give a reception in the evening, 
after the Reading, to Dr. Holmes and Messrs. Warner, Cable, 
Clemens, Smith and Johnston. 

The interest excited in the unique collection of the Club of Odd 
Volumes to which I referred in a recent letter has led the members 
to consent to a private exhibition of their treasures, which is to be 
held at the rooms of the Boston Art Club beginning March 11. It 
is a new experience for the quiet virtuosos, bibliophiles and auto- 
graph lovers of the Club to find themselves and their collections 
the object of such curious interest, and as there is a certain satis- 
faction in keeping their treasures to themselves, the self-sacrifices 
involved in this exhibition will be appreciated by those who know 
the almost jealous solicitude which accompanies the ownership of 
valuables of this kind. The exhibition will consist of remarkable 
autographic documents, state papers and letters, wonderful and cu- 
riously illustrated books, rare etchings and proof-engravings, il- 
luminated missals, and curiosities in book-binding. 

r seweay | the historic memorials is the drawing of a ground-plan 
of State Street, or King Street as it was then called, by Paul Re- 
vere, showing the spot where Crispus Attucks and his associates 
were fired upon by the British redcoats, who were derisively called 
‘lobsters,’ at the famous Boston Massacre, and where the victims 
fell. This plan was used at the trial of the British soldiers. Auto- 
Sgn of Capt. Preston, Sam. Adams, and others who figured on 

€ occasion, accompany it. Theexciting scenes of the Salem 
Witchcraft will also be vividly brought to mind by letters, portraits, 
and autographic documents of the actors in them. 

One of the most interesting rarities to be exhibited is an. exact 
fac-simile of the Declaration of Independence, with authentic sig- 
natures attached to it in the same position as upon the original 
document. This is the property of Judge Chamberlain, Librarian 
of our Public Library, who spent a great deal of time in perfecting 
it. Another curious treasure is the first proof impression of George 
Cruikshank’s picture of ‘ The Triumph of Bacchus,’ authenticated 
by his autographic certificate. More than five hundred figures are 
represented in this work. Documents in the handwriting of, and 
signed by, Henry VIII., Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth, Henry IV. of 
France, Frederick the Great, and others of equal interest, will be 
exhibited ; also those of the distinguished men of our Revolutionary 
War. Portraits and autographs of noted authors, actors, and ar- 
tists, like Addison, Voltaire, Byron, Scott, Burns, Talma, Garrick, 
Siddons, West, etc., will add to the interest of this collection, of 
which sumptuous extra-illustrated books will be a feature. 

A preliminary exhibition will be given to the press; and the gen- 
eral admission is to be by cards of invitation from members, the 

collection not being open to the public. The catalogues now in 
preparation will be eagerly sought for as memorials of literary and 
artistic treasures which have been drawn entirely from the resources 
of the Club of Odd Volumes. 

A hitherto unpublished story by the late Louisa M. Alcott is one 
of the attractive novelties to be brought out by Roberts Bros. on 
March 11. It is a short story, and is entitled ‘A Whisper in the 
Dark ’—a name which, after reading the advance-sheets, I think 
felicitous in view of the mystery associated with this communica- 
tion in the romance of love, intrigue, and adventure, which is nar- 
rated in a very interesting manner. Another story by Miss Alcott, 
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‘A Modern Mephistopheles,’ now for the first time published under 
her name, is bound up with ‘A Whisper in the Dark.’ 

Roberts Bros. will also publish on the same date ‘ Romances of 
Real Life,’ selected and annotated by Leigh Hunt—a remarkable 
collection of stories of vivid interest from actual experience, which 
show that truth may be stranger than fiction; while the fact that 
the incidents described occurred in the lives of ordinary individuals 
and are largely of a dramatic character, adds to the interest of the 
work. A new edition of a book long out of print, ‘ Wild Life in a 
Southern County,’ which the same firm are to publish at the same: 
time, has an especial interest from the trials of the author, Richard 
Jefferies, which have been so vividly depicted in Besant’s life of him, 
so well as from the fine powers of observation and description 
which characterize all his work. 

‘Dragon’s Teeth,’ a novel which Ticknor & Co. will publish in. 
about three weeks, is a remarkable story of life in Lisbon, trans- 
lated from the Portugese of Eca de Queiros by Mrs. Mary J. 
Sarrano. The story made a deep impression in Portugal, and its. 
translation into French aud Spanish resulted in an equally favora- 
ble reception in the literary circles of Paris and Madrid. Ega de 
Queiros stands at the head of Portugese novelists, and this story, 
while depicting the temptation and unfaithfulness of a weak and 
loving woman, is free from coarseness, and impresses an effective: 
moral. The slow retribution that follows the sin is said to be de- 
picted with a force that recalls Daudet, and the insight into human 
nature and command over the springs of humor and pathos afford 
striking evidence of the author’s literary mastery. 

The March volumes of Ticknor’s Paper Series are ‘ Forced Ac- 
quaintances,’ by Edith Robinson, which has received high praise 
for its fresh and healthful tone; and ‘ Under Green Apple Boughs,” 
by Helen Campbell, which is described as a clearly conceived and 
strongly written novel. 

The Youth's Companion will publish shortly an article, ‘ Just 
the Boy that’s Wanted in the Ministry,’ by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
being one of a series of papers, remarkable for their practical char- 
acter as well as breadth of view, in which Dr. Austin Flint, Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and Mr. E. L. 
Godkin have written, respectively, of ‘the boy that’s wanted’ in 
medicine, in the army, in the law and in journalism. The same 
periodical will soon publish an article on ‘The Art of Wood-En- 
graving,’ by A. V. S. Anthony. 


BOSTON, March 4, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THE ART exhibition at Washington, under the auspices of the 
lady managers of the Garfield Hospital, proves to be of exceptional 
interest, despite the fact that the Paris Exhibition and the-approach- 
ing New York exhibitions have taken so many desirable pictures, 
which might otherwise have been obtained. As a first effort to 
make a distinctively national exhibition at the Capital, the plan has 
attracted wide attention, and Mr. N. E. Montross, who has had 
charge of the collection, has met with encouragement on every 
hand. Not only have the artists responded promptly, but owners. 
of some of the best examples of American painting have been no 
less generous. Vice-President Morton’s house in Scott Circle, 
where it is held, stands alone on a triangle formed by the intersec- 
tion of three streets, and is consequently lighted from all sides. 
Subjoined is a list of some of the painters contributing: E. H. 
Blashfield, Carroll Beckwith, De Forest Brush, Wm. M. Chase, 
Samuel Colman, Kenyon Cox, Thos. W. Dewing, Fred’k Dielman, 
Wyatt Eaton, Gilbert Gaul, Swain Gifford, George Inness, East- 
man Johnson, John La Farge, Will H. Low, F. D. Millett, Siddons- 
Mowbray, Homer Martin, Thomas Moran, Geo. W. Maynard, 
Walter Shirlaw, Aug. St. Gaudens, A. H. Thayer, D. W. Tryon, 
A. H. Wyant, Alden Weir and Olin Warner. The opening recep- 
tion was to have been, and we presume was, held on Thursday. 
The Reception Committee consisted of Mrs. Endicott, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Cockrell, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Dolph, Mrs. Gray, Mrs. 
Hawley, Mrs. Stockbridge, Miss Dawes, Mrs. Harlan, Mrs. Lander, 
Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Hubbard and Mrs. A. Graham Bell. 


—At a meeting of the New York branch of the Archzologicab 
Institute of America, held on Thursday evening of last week at 
Columbia College, Mr. Russell Sturgis read a paper on ‘ Painted 
Statuary.’ He pointed out that,-however much the draperies, 
armor, and even the hair and eyes might be painted, there was a 
prevailirig tendency to leave other parts, notably the face and hands, 
of the natural color of the stoner marble employed. Mr. Sturgis 
was in Athens in the spring of 1883, when a number of statues 
with painted draperies had recently been unearthed on the Acro 
lis. Of these he had obtained water-color drawings, taken before 
the pigments had faded, or rather fallen off in colored dust, as they 

















did every time the statues were j Prof. Merriam of Columbia 
-and Mr. W. L. Cushing of Dobbs Ferry, who had been in Athens 
since the date of Mr. Sturgis’s visit, confirmed and further illustrated 
the lecturer’s views. 


—Four decorative panels, life-size figures of the Evangelists, de- 
signed by Mr. T. S. Lamb of this city, have been placed in the 
‘Church of the Ascension at Buffalo. 


—An election of officers by the Salmagundi Club on March I re-, 
sulted as follows: President, C. Y. Turner; Vice-President, B. R. 
Fritz ; Recording Sec., R. C. Minor; Corresponding Sec., Joseph 
Lauber ; Treasurer, A. C. Morgan; Executive Committee, Messrs. 
Turner, Fritz and Morgan, A. Schilling, C. H. Eaton, H. Hamilton 
-and Bruce Crane. The Salmagundi is a club to which artists only 
are admitted. Its membership numbers 115, and it has a home at 
121 Fifth Avenue where, besides its social meetings, monthly or 
bi-monthly exhibitions of pictures by its members are held. 


— The Studio for January contains photographic reproductions 
-of two of the very interesting groups in terra-cotta discovered not 
long since in excavations in ancient cemeteries on the coast of Asia 
Minor. 


—Sixty-five paintings were sold at the Fifth Avenue Galleries on 
Wednesday of last week, the collection being that of Mr. Thomas 
A. Howell of Brooklyn, briefly noticed in our last number. ‘Eve- 
ning,’ by C. F. Daubigny, brought $6150, the highest price of the 
‘sale, and ‘Morning,’ by the same artist, $4000; ‘ Watching the 
Cows,’ by Jules Breton, $5000; ‘The Windmill,’ by E. Detaille, 
$4700; ‘Evening,’ by J. B. C. Corot, $4500; ‘Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau,’ by N. V. Diaz, and a marine by Jules Dupré, each $4000; 
‘A Young Soldier,’ by Franz De Fregger, $2600 ; ‘A Siesta,’ by D. 
Domingo y Marques, $2500; a landscape by Dupré, $2400; and 
*Godmother’s Garden,’ by Firmin-Girard, $2200, The collection 
brought altogether $74,880. 





Current Criticism 
SPEAKING UNDER THE ROSE.—What an admirable thing it 
would be 1f gentlemen of the press could display the same judicious 
reticence in dealing with the affairs of other persons that they do 
in reporting matters relating tothemselves. There are the monthly 
dinners of the fraternity of journalists, the Fellowcraft Club, for ex- 
ample, at which distinguished men talk with quite unusual freedom 
in the full confidence that their speeches will not get into the news- 
ge Mr. Depew made a speech there the other night which 
or felicity of phrase,a certain simple dignity of manner, and an 
elevation of sentiment, marked the highest range of oratorical 
achievement. It may beapity that a speech so replete with humor 
and wisdom should be lost to the public merely because its hearers 
were largely reporters. But then, Mr. Depew would not have 
handled certain topics of human concern with the freedom which 
he did at the Fellowcraft dinner, had he not felt perfectly safe that 
his speech would not get into the newspapers. The speech, in fact, 
would have been a much less exquisite and racy production had its 
publicity been assured in advance. There is a moral here for 
newspapers and newspaper men, which, in other matters than af- 
ter-dinner speech-making, they might profitably heed. A good 
many rare and exquisite things are often destroyed by too much 
publicity.— The Epoch. 





CRITICS AND THE PUBLIC IN ACCORD.—The public and the 
critical are but seldom of the same mind; when they do agree, their 
unanimity is wonderful. As an illustration of our author's popular 
success, it is told how a small American lad was once induced or 
compelled to read ‘Rob Roy ’—a romance by one of our forgotten 
old novelists. On finishing this fable, the American youth re- 
marked that it was ‘not bad, and rather like Stevenson.’ This is, 
indeed, the general verdict of boyhood, and the man who has boys 
of his party can afford to sneer at reviewers. But Mr. Stevenson 
has the reviewers too, and it was Zhe Spectator which found it 
possible to equal ‘ The Black Arrow,’ on the whole, with ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
A humble critic who has found ‘The Black Arrow” not more, but 
rather less, readable than /e dernier de Monsieur W. D. Howells, 
can only congratulate Mr. Stevenson. . Von eguidem invideo ; but 
a@ man may be really envious when he remembers how kindly Mr. 
Matthew Arnold spoke of Mr. Stevenson’s work, and how ‘ Kid- 
napped ’ was the last novel which Lord Iddesleigh read, and that it 
charmed him greatly on almost his latest day of life. The combina- 
tion of all these verdicts—from the not hale disinterested ‘boom’ 
of the American journals to the honest liking of schoolboys, and 
the admiration of poets and statesmen—has made for Mr. Steven- 
son a splendid. and worthy popularity. But his earliest, and, as it 
were, his esoteric admirers may perchance feel a little hurt and 
jealous, ‘We admired him,’ they say, ‘ when he did his first things 
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—things as good as he has ever done—his “ Night with Villon,” 
his “ Sieur de Malétroit’s door”; and we are discomfited by | 

howling, barbarous devotion to his boys’ books and his moral ro- 
mance, Human nature is thus constituted, and the present re- 


viewer is conscious of the temptation to be exclusive. But the 
merit.of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘boys’ books is too great for the present 
writer. He cannot pretend to sulk off with his ‘Inland Voy 


and to turn his back on ‘ Kidnapped ’ and ‘ Treasure Island.’ No; 
they are popular, but they are very good for all that ; though, as to 
being impeccable—as to being on a level with ‘Quentin Durward,’ 
or ‘Ivanhoe,’ not to speak of ‘Old Mortality "—the idea is ab- 
surd. I speak frankly, because Mr. Stevenson’s writings have an al- 
most unholy attraction for me. ‘ Magazine day ’ was a festival of 
one’s nonage; for many years the birthday of the new serials has 
been no more cheerful occasion than one’s own. But now I can 
rejoice again in the advent of ‘ Magazine day,’ and slink off to some 
quiet corner with the last number of ‘The Master of Balantrae.’ 
One has not been so eager since ‘ The Virginians’ came out, in an 
age almost pre-historic.— 7he Scots Observer. 





Notes 


ALTHOUGH there were few better known literary women in New 
York than Mary Louise Booth, who died at her home on Tuesday 
last, there were none more modest in character and life. Miss 
Booth’s position as editor of Harpfer’s Bazar gave her a world-wide 
reputation, but she avoided publicity as far as possible. She had, 
however, a large circle of warm and devoted friends, to whom her 
death will be an irreparable loss. Miss Booth was a woman of a 
most kindly nature and has done much to encourage young writ- 
ers. Her instincts were all friendly, and she was never known to 
say a disagreeable word of any one. Miss Booth was born at Yap- 
hank, L. L., in 1831, and at the age of fourteen was a teacher in her 
father's school in Williamsburg. She abandoned teaching for the 
more congenial pursuit of literature, devoting herself chiefly to 
translating from the French. Her best known translation was 
Gasparin’s ‘ Uprising of a Great People,’ published in 1861, and her 
best known original work an excellent History of New York pub- 
lished in 1867, of which a revised edition was brought out in 1880. 
In 1867 Miss Booth became editor of Harper's Bazar, which was 
designed on a plan of her suggesting. Howshe carried on that 
work the phenomenal success of the Bazar attests. 

—Mr. R. H. Stoddard has recovered sufficiently to leave the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary in Park Avenue, where he recently underwent 
an operation, and return to his home in East Fifteenth Street 
Needless to say he is delighted to be back again, though he sees 
the familiar objects about him only through the dim, depressing 
light of a pair of blue spectacles. 


—Mr. Howells’s friends have heard with regret of the death of 
his eldest daughter, Miss Winifred Howells, a young lady of twen- 
ty-five who had been an invalid for several years. It was Miss 
Howells’s illness that caused her father to make a protracted so- 
journ in Buffalo, some two er three winters since, in order to be 
near the place where she was under treatment ; more recently she 
had been under the care of Dr. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia, at 
Merchantville, Pa., where her death occurred last Sunday. This 
was not the daughter who is known by that clever book, ‘A Little 
Girl Among the Old Masters.’ 


—Margaret Russell Macfarlane, daughter of Judge Russell of 
Boston, and wife of William Stuart Mamaia died in London on 
Monday. Mrs. Macfarlane was the author of two popular novels, 
‘The Magic of a Voice’ and ‘Odds Against Her,’ published by 
Cassell & Co. 

—Mr. Thomas P. Sanborn, a son of Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, the 
author and journalist, committed suicide at his father’s home in 
Concord, Mass., last Sunday. He was graduated from Harvard in » 
1886. He had been one of the editors of 7he Harvard Advocate, 
and made a college reputation as a writer of verse, some of which 
has appeared in Zzfe, He joined the staff of the Springfield Re- 
publican on graduation, and was the dramatic critic of the paper 
till last fall, when his health failed. 


—Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Columbia, author of ‘Goethe and 
Schiller,’ has been elected a member of the Goethe-Gesellschaft in 
Weimar. His name was proposed by Herrman Grimm, author of 
the famous ‘ Lectures on the.’ 

—A recent issue of 7e Home Journal contained half a page or 
more of unpublished poems by the late George Perry, for many 
years literary editor of that old-established weekly. Most of them 
were written during Mr. Perry’s earlier years, and show a distinct 
talent for the production of metrical verse, in imitation of familiar 
models. A better piece of work is ‘ Siva, Destroyer,’ written last 
summer and reprinted from Zhe Home Journal ot Nov. 21. 






















































































































—That Miss Amelia B. Edwards should lecture before the Low- 
ell Institute in Boston—on Greco-Egyptian subjects, for example— 
is, naturally, the desire of the Athenians; but no woman has ever 
spoken from that rostrum. Why not begin with her? The Pea- 
body Institute of Baltimore has invited Dr. Edwards to open next 
season’s lectures with a course of four lectures. She will be the 
first woman to lecture at that institution. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a new life-size por- 
trait of Dr. Holmes. 


—John Ward, Preacher,’ has received the compliment of being 
‘pirated’ in London. The authorized editlon is published by 
Longmans & Co. 

—A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will publish shortly ‘The Dig- 
nity of Man,’ a volume of select sermons preached by the late 
Bishop Harris, in successive Advent seasons during the years of his 
episcopate. Bishop Potter, of New York, contributes a Memorial 
Address, and Judge Campbell, of Detroit, an introduction which 
sketches the life and work of Bishop Harris in Michigan. 


—Prof. Crane of Cornell has been invited by the French Govern- 
ment to act as a member of the Committee to direct the Folk-Lore 
Congress to be held next summer at Paris, in connection with the 
Exposition. The Committee is composed of scholars of various 
nations. 


—A collection of twenty new sermons by Archdeacon Farrar 
will be issued this week by Thomas Whittaker. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. have arranged with Boussod, Valadon & 
Co. of Paris for the publication in this country of their ‘ sumptuous’ 
quarto, ‘ Pierre and Jean,’ with illustrations by Ernest Duez and 
Albert Lynch. The work will be a fac-simile of the French edition, 
the plates being printed in Paris. The translation has been copy- 
righted in this country. The same firm announces ‘Far in the 
Forest,’ a new novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell. 


—Lester Wallack’s extremely interesting ‘Memories of Fifty 
Years ’ will be issued to-day (Saturday) in an edition limited to 500 
copies. Itis beautifully printed and packed with illustrations, and 
jis one of the handsomest bits of book-making ever published by 
the house of Scribner. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press, in commemoration of the 
Centennial anniversary of the Inauguration of Washington, a unique 
limited edition of Irving's Life of Washington, in five volumes, with 
130 steel plates and 70 woodcuts printed on India paper and in- 
laid in the text. The plates include portraits of all the noteworthy 
generals and statesmen of the American Revolution. But 300 sets 
will be issued, and the price to subscribers will be $50. 

—William Frederick Tillotson, of Bolton, Eng., the originator of 
newspaper literary syndicates, is dead. 

— The Independent does not hesitate to say that the group of 
writers contributing to the Lowell Birthday Number of THE CRITIC 
‘is the most distinguished we remember to have seen in a single 
number of any magazine or paper.’ 


—John Heard, Jr., will begin in Harper’s Weekly of March 13 a 
short serial, a Mexcan mining story, entitled, ‘Why They Shut 
Down at the Higuerita,’ with illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Col. 
R. M. Johnston contributes to Harper's Young People ‘ Black 
Spirits and White,’ a story of life in Georgia before the War. Dr. 
John S. White, Head-Master of the Berkeley School, begins in the 
same number a series of talks with boys. 


—Dr. Parsons’s poem, printed in our last number, was, we find, 
originally published in 1854. 


—The Publishers’ Weekly recorded the publication in America 
last year of 4631 books (1111 of which were imported). This ex- 
ceeded the record for 1887 by 194, but fell short of that of 1886— 
the heaviest in the history of American book-publishing—by 45. In 
England in 1888 the output was 6591 as against 5686 in 1887. 


—Scribner & Welford announce a Commenta 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, and ‘Greek Influence on Christianity’ (the 
Hibbert Lectures). ‘The Dead Leman, and Other Tales from the 
French,’ translated by Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester, is just out. 


—‘The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris,’ edited by his 
granddaughter, Miss Annie Cary Morris, is about to be brought out 
in London in an edition printed from the American plates. 


—Mrs. Erving Winslow’s course of lectures on ‘ The English 
Dramatists’ will be delivered at the Berkeley Lyceum at 2 o'clock 
on March 20, 22, 27 and 29 and i 3.and 5. Among those who 
have invited Mrs. Winslow from Boston are Mrs. G.5. Bowdoin, 
Mrs. voy 38 H. Choate, Mrs. H: C. Potter, Mrs, William Amory, 
Jr., Mrs; Benoni Lockwood and Mrs. David Dudley Field, Jr. 


on Genesis, by 
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—Gov. Hill's veto of the bill allowing the Century Club to hold 
more real estate was not based upon any objection to the object of 
the bill, but merely a dislike to special legislation. He has said, 
heretofore, that there should be a general law elastic enough to 
cover all such cases, and such a bill is now introduced by one of 
his friends, and will probably be passed and signed. 


— The Book Buyer prints the following brief account of Miss. 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley, translator of Balzac and author of 
‘The Other Side of War,’ reviewed in our last number : 

She was born in Suffolk, England, on July 14th, 1832, and now lives 
in Newport. Her father was Admiral Ralph ym 9 Wormeley, of 
the British Navy, a native of Virginia, who died in 1852 at the age of 
sixty-seven. He was a grandson, on the mother’s side, of John Ran- 
dolph; and for some time preceding his death he lived in Boston. Miss 
Wormeley’s mother was a niece of Commodore Edward Preble, of the 
United States Navy. In the Civil War Miss Wormeley was at the 
headquarters of the United States Sanitary Commission with the Army 
of the Potomac, during the Peninsular campaign, taking an active part 
in relieving the suffering of the wounded. . - Miss Wormeley has 
an elder and a younger sister, both of whom are married and both of 
whom are decidedly literary in their tastes. The elder of the two, Mary 
Elizabeth, married Randolph Latimer, of Baltimore, and is the author 
of numerous magazine articles and of several books, ° iss. 
Wormeley’s younger sister, Ariana Randolph, was born in England, as 
was Mrs. Latimer, and is the wife of Daniel Sargent Curtis, of Boston, 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue soon ‘Chopin, and other 
Musical Essays,’ by Henry T. Finck, author of ‘Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty’; and the second volume of the Rev. Dr, 
Marvin R. Vincent’s ‘ Word Studies in the New Testament.’ The 
second edition of the first volume of these ‘ Studies ’ has just been 
issued. 

—‘ Is it not an unusual coincidence of thought,’ writes ‘ M. A. H.’ 
from Boston, ‘that the anonymous article, ‘“ The Trade of Author,” 
in the maar! § Fortnightly, should have appeared so nearly at the 
same time with Mr. James Lane Allen’s ‘“‘ New-Year Act for the 
Benefit of Authors” in THE CRITIC of Jan.12? The Fortnightly’s 
writer speaks of authorship as “the only trade in which men suffer 
from the Competition of the Dead.” “No one,” says Mr. Allen, 
“ supposes that a modern can compete with the pauper literature 
of antiquity.” The development of these statements and the illus- 
trations by which each writer endeavors to confirm their truth, are 
no less alike than the thoughts which underly them. As THE 
CRITIC'S article was the first to appear in print, one can hardly 
help recalling the old story of the boastful American who would 
not admit the superiority of anything European. Even when his 
friends in Rome carried him asleep into the Catacombs, his first 
exclamation on awakening was, as everyone knows, “ Day of Judg- 
ment, and American first man up!” . like manner, if this coin- 
cidence—and it can hardly have been anything else—was to occur, 
it was eminently proper that the American journal should take the 
lead, however slight, of the English.’ 

—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immediately ‘ The 
Imitation of Christ,’ ‘for the first time faithfully rendered in 
rhythm, after the manner in which [it was] written.’ The name 
upon the title-page will be ‘Thomas Kempis’ (not & Kempis). 
‘ Whether the ss as heretofore used, be looked upon as Latin or 
French, it is incorrect.’ 





Publications Received 
Ruceipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice «7 


any work will itsinterest and importance. Whenno addressis given 
the publication is issued in New York. 

Adams, W. D. By-Ways in Book-Land. $1.25......... .... Lockwood & Coombes. 
Aldrich, Anne Reeve. The Rose of Flame, 75C.......:..++005 G, P. Putnam's Sons, 


Bacon, Delia: A Biographical Sketch. Ed. by Theodore Bacon. $2. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Cameron, Mrs. H. L. The Cost ofa Lie. asc....... ... Phila.: J. B. Li cott Co. 
Cawein, Madison °F Accolon of Gaul. $r........... Louisville: J>P. Morton & Co. 
Galton, Francis, Natural Inheritance. $2.50............--+-++2s+: Macmillan & Co. 

reen, T. M. Historic Families of Kentucky. $2..Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Greenwell, Dora. Poems. 406... .......-..00005 EGS EL Thomas Whittaker. 
Hazlitt, William. Essays. Ed. iby Frank Carr. 40¢ ....0.0000- Thomas Whittaker. 
Horace’s Odes. Selected by C. W. F. Cooper. 6oc...... ab vedhed Scribner & Welford. 
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Lang, A., and Sylvester, P. The Dead Leman and mae 
Levy, Amy. Reuben Sachs. $1 
at P. LAv 





Molitre, J. B. are, Ed by Schele de Vere. a0c............ we 3 
Ohuee'G' oe W. Life ot ie & yigsco tise *s ‘ Ee eye caer. 
. » Rameau. Tr, rs. eh Hoey. ee .3 J. B. incott Co. 
Pattison, Mark. Essays, $6 Biunshsnnapal ocean eaten = Mactulllan & Co. 

Richard de Bury. Philobiblon, Edited by E.C. Thomas. $3.75. 
& Coombes. 


Schiller, J.C. F. Jungfrau von Orleans, Ed. by B. W. Wells. 
Boston: 


Shakespeare, William. Timon of Athens, roc ... 
Smith, G. A. The Book of Isaiah. $x. 

Stockton, F.R. The Great War Ee 
Todd, Charles B.- The Story of on 
Tytler, . French Janet. 30c 
Wasson, D. A. Poems. $ 
Wordsworthiana, Edited 
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